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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the discrepancy between the 
realities of required inservice teacher performances and the 
operational outcomes of teacher certification as it is now practiced, 
and suggests a strategy for establishing a system for evaluating 
teacher competencies and basing certification policies on that 
system. Data from a comprehensive evaluation program is given, 
including responses from 24 graduates. The data includes the 
following recommendations: (a) a set of approximately 70 additional 
competencies to be added to the program; (b) elimination and 
alteration of activities but not the elimination of any competencies 
already required; (c) the integration of training with ongoing school 
programs; (d) the requirement of higher performance levels; and (e) 
more frequent evaluation and feedback during inservice training. 
Changes in eight areas are necessary for establishing a system for 
evaluating teacher competencies and basing certification policies on 
that system. Changes include the following: (a) many evaluation 
models are needed to fit individual needs; (b) reward systems based 
on years of experience and hours of college credits must be 
discarded; and (c) individuals, not programs, must be certified. 
Finally, three characteristics of a cooperative program that meets 
the expectation that all involved parties hold for the inservice 
teacher are discussed, (PD) 
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Problem 

The specific problem to be addressed in this paper concerns 
a discrepancy between the realities of required in-service teacher 
performances and the operational outcomes of teacher certification 
as it is presently practiced in most states. This writer has 
felt for a number of years that what is required of in-service 
teachers relative to day-to-day operations and what is required 
to obtain a teaching certificate are quite different things. In- 
formally obtained feedback from teachers around the country has 
given support to this contention, and data gathered in recent 
evaluation of Weber State College's Performance-Based Teacher 
Education tends to further confirm this writer's perceptions. 

Traditional Teacher Certification 

In the pioneer school, a teacher was someone who knew more 
• than most of the students, and this was, in fact, the basis of 
credentialling . This could be witnessed in the use of more ad- 
vanced pupils to teach less advanced ones — thus, the advanced 
student was "credentialled" in the same way as the teacher, and 
in many cases, later assumed that formalized role, in another 
school. As more and more knowledge became important to be known, 
the normal school diploma became the desired certificate. The 
diploma was popularly assumed to imply that graduates had achieved 
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some minimal level of understanding of tliis expcinded field of 
knowledge. As education was raised to the **school" and ''college" 
levels in institutions of higher education, and states began to 
install "unified'' school jystems, a reciprocal arrangement be- 
tween state governments and these schools extended the concep- 
tion of the normal school certificate so that the state certi- 
ficate was the minimum requirement for access to any school in 
the state. In one, it was also the maximum requirement as it 
became a license for incompetence as well as competence. Such 
a system remains in force in most states today. 

Discrepancy Data From Teachers 

Given the existence of a certificate as a statewide license, 
one might infer that those who hold such a license are viewed as 
being operationally competent, by some definition, in the eyes of 
the state and those who hire them as teachers. It would seem safe 
to assume that the range of operating capabilities among certified 
personnel, even in relation to tasks most of them have to perform 
on a recurring basis, is quite extensive. Commentary from teach- 
ers, principals, school boards, professional associations, stu- 
dents, and parents easily supports such an assumption. 

Prior association with a teacher education program gave this 
writer access to teacher education students returning to campus 
from internship and resulted in the establishment of continuing 
relationships with them, especially during their first year 
teaching experience. Feedback from these first year teachers 
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of ten dealt with their frustration at knowing that they needed 
additional training to meet the requirements of their day-to-day 
operation. Such training was not generally available through 
district in-service sources and there was no pre-structured 
means available for meeting felt needs unless these teachers 
could enroll in a gr ite progranu Such programs were generally 
judged to be irrelov to their immediate needs. In their eyes, 
their teacher education program stopped short of preparing them 
adequately for the realities of teaching--yet , they were licensed 
to practice anywhere in the state. 

These students reported, in many cases, that they had sought 
aid and advice from experienced teachers, who it seemed, felt 
many of the same frustrations as first year teachers we^e exper- 
iencing, but accepted the situation as permanent reality. 

Most recently, this discrepancy between certification require- 
ments and teaching task requirements was raised by graduates of 
Weber State College Performance-Based Teacher Education program. 

Data was sought during a comprehensive program evaluation, 
from program graduates, district personnel officers, principals, 
and in-service teachers familiar with the program, in attempting 
to determine whether program graduates were prepared to perform 
the tasks required of a full-time teacher. 

In one evaluation activity, 24 graduates were polled in 
three days of intensive interviewing regarding the many facets 
of this question. Graduates were very critical of their own 
capabilities as well as many practices of their more experienced 
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colleagues which they had observed in the field. When asked if 
the program had provided them with skills needed to perform 
successfully in their jobs, at the level of performance required, 
they responded in the affirmative, but with se-^eral reservations. 

First, the group reached consensus on a set of approximately 
70 additional competencies they would add to the program. Second, 
while they suggested elimination and alteration of activities, 
they did not suggest elimination of any competency required in 
the present program. Third, they were adamant about the need for 
a true integration of their training with ongoing school programs 
so that competencies could be thoroughly "reality tested." Fourth, 
they asked that they be evaluated and given feedback more often 
in pre-service training. Finally, they would require higher per- 
formance levels in the program to insure that graduates will be 
able to function effectively in the most trying and tedious instruc-- 
tional situations, as well as in the most favorable situations. 

These summarized findings from the graduates were reinforced, 
by and large, in data gathered from over 100 in-service teachers, 
principals, representatives of professional organizations, and 
district personnel officers. This confirmation is considered to 
be quite meaningful by program operators, especially considering 
the fact that demand for Weber State graduates is quite high. 
This demand is evidenced by preferred hiring practices by several 
districts, and the fact that the employment rate for Weber State 
graduates is higher than that of any o» state institution. 
In addition to the demand factor, reports from the field indicate 
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that first year graduates from the program are assigned interns 
from other institutions by their principals^ and that in-service 
teachers often seek out the graduates^ both voluntarily and by 
direction^ for aid in solving instructional problems. 

The aata would seem to indicate that districts prefer Weber 
graduates over those of other institutions, have confidence in 
their abilities to the point of identifying them as models for 
other teachers, but want us to prepare them more fully. Gradu- 
ates feel that they are successful, but they, too, desire a more 
intensive and extensive preparation prior to certification. 

New Developments in -Certification 

As legislation for school accountability gains passage in 
several states, and other states are considering such measures, 
the matter of quality control in teacher certification receives 
greater consideration from local school districts and state de- 
partments of education. Rising educational expenses in schools 
and increasingly diversified demands upon education from the 
populace, coupled with increased citizen complaints regarding the 
performance of education cause local districts to focus their 
attention upon competency levels evidenced in professional staffs. 

This concern has been evidenced by changes in district 
hiring practices and in the kinds of in-service training exper- 
iences districts are nov/ requesting. The "visiting fireman" 
consultant, who is a master at generating innovative and exciting 
ideas for other people to implement, seems to be less in demand 
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today than he has been in the recent past. Districts are more 
interested in having in-service programs to meet their parti- 
cular felt and/or diagnosed needs, just as the citizenry expects 
the schools to satisfy similar needs on their part. 

Along with the increased attention to assuring competence 
for in-service teachers, school districts are becoming more 
insistent that teacher training institutions provide a pool of 
candidates who enter their first year with sets of skills which 
have not been expected in the past. Districts have employed 
various strategies from cooperation to coer'cion in attempting 
to gain input to teacher educators. In effect, they are passing 
on their concern for quality control to colleges and universities, 
thereby providing additional reason for those institutions to be 
concerned with assuring the abilities of their graduates. 

In most states, departments of education are being assigned 
responsibility for preparing districts for implementation of 
systematic accountability programs. This change means* that state 
departments will be concerned with operationalizing quality con- 
trol programs for teachers on a statewide basis. Several states, 
Utah among them, are planning to exercise this responsibility, 
in part, through the certification process. 

One alternative which a number of departments are considering 
in this vein is performance-based certification for teachers and 
pupil personnel services professionals. This would apply to 
in-service as well as beginning teachers. This proposed certifica- 
tion process is quite likely to become law in several states within 
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the next three years, so the concerns in many state departments 
at this time involve questions of "how" and "on what basis" to 
implement performance-based certification, not whether it will 
be implemented. 

Suffice it to say that several state departments are likely 
to require that teachers demonstrate a set of competencies at a 
minimal level of proficiency prior to awarding a certificate in 
the near future . Institutions whose graduates cannot achieve 
this level will have ample reason to be concerned about their 
futures. It would probably behoove them to prepare now for 
what is likely to be demanded of them in the near future. 

Given the increas ingly complex and demanding expectations 
teachers hold for themselves, those held by teacher training 
programs, school systems, parents, students, and credentialling 
agencies, the need for a system for evaluating teaching com- 
petencies before initial certification and during re-certifi- 
cation is evident. The absence of such a system perpetuates 
incompetence, and does not furnish teachers or any concerned 
party with any objective or meaningful assessment of whether, 
or to what extent, complex and demanding expectations are being 
met. 

A Suggested Strategy 

In order to establish a system for evaluating teacher com- 
petencies and basing certification policies on that system, several 
changes are necessary in the ways we think of education and teachers. 
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and how these perceptions effect the operation of our schools. 
These necessary changes involve self-fulfilling prophesies ^ 
v/hich we adhere to, that upon careful consideration, seem actu- 
ally to be self -deluding prophesies. There is no intent here 
to blame anyone for these areas needing change, only to urge 
that those who hold these perceptions need alt^r them to accomo- 
date an evaluation system that will be more effective than con- 
tinuing to operate under self-delusion. Those areas needing to 
be affected by change include: 

1. The idea that one evaluation model can serve all pur- 
poses*. Many models are actually needed. The luxury of a single 
model, administered in parts on dittering but pre-planned occa- 
sions, can only be valid when studen^d, conditions, expected 
outcomes, and teachers* skills are all standardized. 

2. Discarding the idea that every teacher can or r .uld 
behave in the same way. School and district personnel should 
operationalize expectations for teachers in individual job de- 
scriptions regarding desired outcome and process expectations. 

3 . Teachers can no longer allow themselves the excuse that , 
"I taught very well, but the students just didn't learn." 

4 . Reivard systems based upon years of experience and hours 
of college credit obtained must be discarded. There is no indi- 
cation that skills enabling survival in school-district employ- 
ment and effectively playing the college course game have anything 
to do with establishing effective levels of teacher competence. 
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5. A degree and certificate, under present systems, do not 
equal competence. We certify programs, not individuals under 
these conditions. Teacher training programs should, instead, 
ensure that their graduates can perform, at least at minimum 
levels, those competencies which we know, by experience, will be 
needed in almost all instructional situations. 

6 . Everyone involved in training , credent ialling , hiring , 
evaluating, and being teachers, needs to turn away from the con- 
cept of "Professor Jesus." No irreverance is intended here, but 
the conception actually exists that teachers should, as a matter 
of course, be able to be all things to all parties involved in 
an educational system. There are many problems which will dis- 
allow our producing such a teacher, not the least of which is 
the kaliedoscope of perceptions involved in operationalizing 
everyone's conception of such a teacher. In the first place, 
some components of such a conceptual miracle are mutually exclu- 
sive by definition. Secondly, some pairs of these competencies, 
when implemented together, remove the probability of effect re- 
sulting from either member of the pair. 

We must define our expectations in terms of what is realis- 
tic and attainable from the teacher's point of view, and what is 
acceptable from his clients' points of view. A strategy for con- 
tinuous improvement in performance is not, however, unreasonable 
to expect. 

7. Ilk-service training being equated to hours of college 
credit obtained is a conception that begs adjustment. Such training 
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should be designed to meet discrepancies revealed by needs assess- 
ments or similar tcchnicjuos. 

8. A change in the deployment of inexperienced teachers 
must occur. The pattern of the first year teacher receiving the 
most difficult and undesirable teaching assignments in schools 
is inhumane both for teacher and students, as well as consti- 
tuting misuse and ineffective use of personnel. It was dis- 
concerting to note in the Weber program evaluation that first 
year teachers are most likely to recognize the negative effects 
of such situations, most likely to note their own shortcomings, 
and moat likely to question such practices. 

These perceptual changes will enable establishment of a 
cooperative program among credentialling agencies, colleges, 
teachers, and school districts v/liich is necessary to meet the 
complex expectations all the involved parties hold for the in- 
service teacher. Such a program should be characterized by the 
following factors . 

First, there must be established, between the teacher 
training institution and the public schools, a close relationship 
which has long been a recognized need, but which has seldom been 
fulfilled. This relationship has been described as a "Teacher 
Center" which will be responsive to felt and/or diagnosed needs 
of pre-service and in-service teachers. 

Second, graduation from a teacher education program must be 
given only provisional certification unloss validity of the program 
can be established for field-based criteria. Present certification 
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practices are based on the idea that programs are certifiable, 
therefore, their graduatf^s are. Judgment of certif icability must 
be made on an individual, rather than program, basis. 

Third, with the establishment of the Teaching Center concept, 
we can cease our operationalization of the questionable assump-- 
tion that every teacher is capable of assuming full professional 
duties upon graduation from an accredited teacher education pro- 
gram. The first year teacher's need for involvement in exten- 
sive and intensive training is likely to be a significant one. 
The need for involvement in intensive training by in-service 
teachers is likely to be much higher than that indicatea by 
policies in most districts. 

Meeting the challenges inherent in the concept of perfor- 
mance-based accreditation is a difficult task which is likely to 
alter significantly the presently accepted structures of teacher 
education. Yet, the awarding of certificates in a validated, 
individual performance-based system holds promises of quality 
control and improvement of instruction which are difficult to 
fulfill without such a system. 

The procedures to be employed in on-line implementation of 
such a system will surely include peer observation and rating, 
self-observation and rating, student rating, superior observation 
and rating, critical examination of student performance and atti- 
tude data , and if possible , should include observation and rating 
by an independent party with no self-interests to preserve. Per- 
haps an assessment team from another school district or university 
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would serve this purpose. Decisions about weighting output from 
various activities, which assessment techniques should be em- 
ployed with which data-gathering me 'hods, etc.; should be cooper- 
atively resolved among teachers and clients prior to the imple- 
mentation of the system. 

The same cooperative arrangement is required with regard to 
action to be taken in light of revealed data. These cooperative 
efforts should assume, as reciprocal goals, providing diagnostic 
and prescriptive feedback to teachers which will enable them to 
attempt removal of undesired discrepancies. Districts should be 
prepared and willing to absorb the costs of bringing teacher 
skills to desired competency levels. The cumulative effects of 
doing so are likely to improve the quality of education provided 
for the entire community, which should be an on-going goal of the 
district, the training agency, and the credentialling agent. 
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